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Abstract 



An urgeri t need 
deyeiqprnen t of 
ef fectiyeness"# 

"gap" be t\yeen class room ins truetton. and 
cati6n#^ Each area i^ distinctly uniqu 
should c ompiimen t ea ch o the r • :^Th^ BLBC 
inter-^e tiinic cormmini cation at tempts 



in inter-ethnic ^cor^^^ is the 

a wo'rkaole model for conrrunica tive 

vQhe pf -the problem^^^^ is finding 

ins true t ional approa ch tha t b ridges the commun ica tion 

fi^ld appl±- 
yet each , — ^ 
model of . 
to interface the 
s^tudentVs class room^ e with actual field 

lnvoivemlnt#. It is a workable z model becuase it views 
the-cpmrnuhtcator as an in ter-ethnic- specialist, it 
places perceptualvskills in: a biiin^al-bicultural 
context narid: It. uj^^ ethnic aide concept in the 

class room : ins true ti on prb cedures as v/e 11 as in thp 
field exberience V y : V— 
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Each of us marches to the beats of different .drummers, and the 
t)eats we narch to at various times emit -discordant sounds within 
IJie ":mains tr^am of^ - - 

: ^V : v;^ - v;;^^ > ; -^••Hueigfi^" 

\ "^^^ ; > ' \ / - 

- ^ ;'*Au£eri^^ ; 
^ [^ y / ^ --- -- ^ "Make - ^ 

We^^^^^^ commi tmen ts J 

- :\ : r -V V? - : ; have a^dreaml*^^^ ^ - ' : 

■ ••Higgeri Coonr Spookl*' " ■ 

. •'Get Whiteyl'' ^ * 

These are some of the sounds of* our different dJ^ummers* V/e may 
dall them beautiful, sounds or^^ sounds. But * 

we cannot dismiss -the fact from p^^ are the "now** 

sounds of diverse ethnic peoples trying to relate within the 
comimmicativa i 

toe of America 's ^unique cultural aspects is concern for the 
<5ommunicatiy the Individual. This concern rnani* 

fests itself in the various political and governmeutal processes 
iwe have devised to protect the right- of (9ach of our citizens to 
practice freedom of speech. Visitors to our country are usually 
/perplexed by this seemingly baffling communi ca ti ve process • ^ Tney 
cannot understand hdv/ it can operate without mass confusion* Yet 
somehow it cohtinues tq-^function, even if hapKazardly at times. 
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^ Today, hoy^^^ y/ith al>l of bur precautions to inake the' 
communib&tive process -work ^to its maximum efficiency, ifreedom oX 
speech, seems to be disfunctioning for certainrmembers of our 
'couritry. Minority groups are ^be^ginning to question the validity ':\ 

- of free expression • They are beginning to wonder if the sanc- 
tions of free speech are ^ reserved mostly for the Anglo ma jority* 
To ^them, the j^nglo's needs and wants seem tp be heard much more 
readily :by our political ^and governmental processes than their^ 
are Consequently, these minority groups^have been largely 
relegated to, a position of disenfrancised citizens* Small pockets 
of ethnic peoples alienated from our ^democratic cbimminicative 
processes so ^"Ital to, .their need of self-identificaition 'and group 

" actuaiizatioh within the Ijarger cultural lieritag_e of our country* 
These, citizens have been placed in an envirbhmfent of societal 

^ Isolfa tion > in the ghe ttb> the. Har rip, ''and- on :the re^servation. 
Ihis^^isAlatton has polarized their feel in^^^^ into a . 

* distinct ethhic identity is Beautiful'^, "(^^ 

;r'^Tinie .Ame ceriain ethnic 

groups are ma rching to in Am^ J;bday • And the f rus tra tiohs 
.they feel have "expolded across the land in acts of violence, riots, 
and protests ^ spilled over to an o.ther /ethnic 

group, a segment :o^f : our angi^y^^^^^ They have joined with the 

caUse of these emerging miriprity and the upstart of all 

this 'ac:tiyity is activated; in Incide like Watts, Kent State, 
Detroit, etc* These, activities have tended to polarize ethnic 
groups even more> a'nd the —call :is heard once more in ever resound- 
ing . tones --H^ ''^ViFe must 

.find/ways ;tp^.o within and 

^r^betweenyettoic . 



^ There Is nothing the. ,coihniuni.ca five 

perspective has changed. It has mpVed from .a broad, national 

* context to a more limited, more specific ethnic- context. Triis " • 
vcontext is frequently frightening to us, and it makes, many of us 
bev/ildered because v/e are reluctant to change our ways in dealing 
v/ith it. ,It is not^easy to change established coimnunicafcive 
processes • IVe feel secure v/itb established ^tJmmunicativ.e processes 
But tHe coirumanicatiye heeds of our time insis u bn more responsive 

. communicative ;processes---an into r-*e;t approach* 

Man has .always tended to understand hov/ something works, 
or might v/ork, by the use of models . Modols have the capacity 

* to place abstract concepts aha ideas into a more concrete, physical 
relation real world, ^^^lodel^c^i^^ man^s abstract ' 
ttioughts Ih a permaaent mold so the/various parts of the process 
and the functions. of thosd parts can be. studied in a minute way. 
A goodJvay to begin to approach in ter--ethhi c communication is^to 
develop a mddel. By doing this, wd :cah, at leas-t, reach a common 
base of information from- which to talk about -the^ in terr ethnic 
.communication process. We must remember, however, that there can 
be: more than one way to view a process* The model we will talk 

about here i J one way* to view such a process.. 

' . " - _ ' »-■' _ ' _ 

: ; In developing a model: of inter.-ethnic coirenunication, it is 
essential" to understand two viable definitions of culture.' . 
It is also essential to understand a viable definition of com- 
inuhica tion. One way to view culture is in a nation context. 
Culture could.be defined here as the sum total of learned be- 
haviors of a people ,of a particular national conv:iction which is 
transmi^tod from one generation to another as tho heritage of 



■ ' Another -\yay to define culture is In an ethnic context* Prom 
this perspective, culture-,could be defined the sjanf total of 
learned bohavdprs . peculiar to people of a particular othnic ' - _ 
origin >\^^^ generation to, anojbher as 

tne heritage of that .ethnic group* In both .definitions, a char- 
ac.teristic of sucK^learned behayiol?s is that they are susceptible 
to gradual arid continuous, change i " : . ^ 

^Conimnicatid^ defined as the, ai^t of nder standing 

and being understood by people* J/hen coinriiuni^ation is .being ' 
practiced^:Within the conununicator ^s own natious^al culture it is ^ ' 
intra cultural* .When it I's being practiced %i thin ^ the ^cbimnunic^ tor *s 
own ethnic group it is intra athnlc cultural* Conversely, when 
it Is being; practiced witli :the members^ of. ano tinier ethnic group it 
*is in ter- e thni c <^ul tug al • However, these three cultural situations 
:;create a large: difference* Here wi3 Will attempt to explain that 
difference* . . , - / : ' V ' ' '. ' : ' ; • 

Communicia tton .is also ..aiieamed behavior* ' The young membier of 
a culture learfjs some of his comraunication/behavib;r .f rom his parents, 
fafiiiiy members and ethnic as'sbcia tea? This is only part of his 
communication training, however, /He also lea rs -some of his com- 
.mUnication behayior from the cultural institutions of the nation 
of v;hich his ethnic group is an integral part. Even though those: 
tv/o .communicjation. leajming processes vary in their relative impor- 
tance /iepai dent on the immediate communicative needs of the young 
member, their purpose is to '^origingite, perpetuate, and reinstate , 
-natiolial and- ethnic .cultural values, expectations, and behayiors# 
Kiey teach the member how to comimnica te within his own national 
and ethni<j cultures, hot outside of them; . / 



' In America J,. English is our national language. If the young 
member of our culture belongs to an etrmic group that speaks En^?ish 
this should create no insurmpun table problem* His associates 
v/lthin and without his ethnic group share a common mearfs of language' 
expression that is congruous in '6harajpter • The. member is encour- 
aged to spdak Erfglish so he can facilitate his communication 
behaviors across a vide range of societal groups within the. broader 
context of his national culture • But what if- the member belongs 
to an ethnic group that "retains its ethnic language as a part 
its ethnic identity? In the^ V.S. today, many American Indians 
and Chicanes still commainicate to a large extent within their ov/n 
ethnic groups via ^ their ov/n language, .l*e. Navajo, Hoppi,-' Spanish, . 
e.tci In these, ethniic, groups, English may be an infrequently used 
language • A young member may^ not have associates within and without 
his ethnic group that share English aa a .common irieans of language 
expression that is_ congruous in character. The language of his 
ethnic group becomes the means of his conmiunication behavior • He 
learns^. to speak Spanish or, Navajo sb^he can facilitate^ ! 
communication processes within his ^ethnic group^i but he can have 
extreme difficulty v/hen he; attempts to ^facilitate his communication 
behaviors iii his native language outside^his ethnic group. \ 
ti^gnard Olguin (1969), makes a very; interesting observation on this" 
language discrepancy. He points out that* the; Chicane child, for : 
example, when he enters school walks a thin line between the 
adobe wall^and the red brick wall. V/han he is at home, he func- 
tions in the shadow of the adobe v/ail maintained by the Spanish 
language. Vifhen he is at school he disfunctions in the shadov/ of 



the .red briclr v/all maintained by the.Enr;lish language^ dls-, 
functions because he is not able to use iingiish effectively to 
fajcilitate his comriunication^ behaviors across an ever expanding 
number of societal gr craps outsido^ of his o\vn ethnic groups 

Language facilitHtion is only one way to viev/ a young nomber's 
comniuViicGti oh learned behavior in American culture* Gestures and 
meanings of verbal ^5frd===h on verbal languages are qlso learned* This 
includes such personal methods of -corununicatlon as face- to- face 
speech^ dance, drama, music, dress, and artifacts. It also include 
impersonal methods such as the print, the film, radio, and tele- 
vision* ^Allthese aspects are urtiquely cultural • Members of a 
particular culture know what reactions to expect from other members 
when they use verbal, nonverbal and visual expressions* When the 
exporssions and meanings of a\ communiccicor are dissimilar to a 
peoplez^s culture, IdiQ communicator, sjiould expect the ^^action 
oi* the people to be dissimilar to his own culture bow.^ messages* 
3ml th jet al (1971) maintain that communication dissimiliarity is 
basically a part of the broader cultural milieu* In a senco, 
language is only a vehici^^f expression of the broader attitudfnal 
Convictions of a particular peoples* ethnic concepts • Trans- 
ethnically speaking, a communicator fails not only because he does 
not spoaU the language of the particular ethnic /groi\p, 'but more 
importantly he does not knov/ the verbal, nonverbal and visual 
expressions of the people he is trying to communicate v/ith« The 
result is complete communication disfunction* 

The mind of a communicator and of those in his audience are 
largely tKe products of their culture* The y/ay receivers react ' 
to a message stimulus dissimlliar in ethnic content, and a cpmmuni- 
catqr to feedback in this situation could be surprising to both« ' 



1- ... . " ■[ [■-■' : : -: . - . . ' %' • . : 

J'GJ^c^pj^Jil sm arc inportanrt here, fcey .aro largely the results 
of c^lfeai influen^^^^^ Valdez (1963) points out. that some* basic 
contrasts fn ^culture ^y^^ues betv;een the Anglo-urbah and Spanish 
^~^foI&5 are primarily percoptual in natuFc. For instance, An:~los s;ay 
generally perceive Gii can os as not very competitive. They are 
impcsins ar /mglo-urban value concept upon the Chicanos. They do 
this because they lack theperceptual skills to be able to view 
then in a riore cornpetitive context; ^therefore dissiniliarity 
becomes the distinguishing factor be t".veen each ethnic ^grou It 
is perpetuated because neither ethnic group has acquired enough 
perceptual skills acuity t-o be able' to distinguish be.fr^feen sirailiar- 
disslniliar ethnic values in each group 

In a;n in ter-e thnjlc context, perceptual skills are directly 
related to a communica tor »s ability to differentiate cultural con- 
cepts according to *co^a ti ve aff ec tive , and psycho-rao tor * domains 
appropria te^ to ^ particular e thnlc group.; Segall at al (1966 ) 
have shown that people who live in forests and rural areas can per- 
ceive crooked and slanted lines indro accurately than people who live 
in urban areas . Africans 'who live in jungles can perceive: such 
lines more accurately than the Americans who live in cities like 
Los Angeles. • This ability is a rperceptual jud'pnent of llines, 
and ts related to the observer 's/coiigna tive, domain. 

blguin (1969) points out tiiat Chicanos have, a far greater 
tendency to gesticulate, and touch people, especially from their, 
own race, than Anglos or Blacks do. He beiieves they are motivated 
to a large extent by their affective domain, especially in their 
literature- and music. One of the recurrent themes in these tv/o 
art forsas is affection, botJ: person&l arid universal. Ohis "bond 



^ of affection" is a positive motivational force>and they express it 



through touch and gosturcs. , . * : 1 Cl^ 

Smith al (1971) maintain that Blacks hf»"a a highly developed 
affective domain. ' Ihia domain Is rovGalsd in words like "soul", 
"brother", and "blood" as an extension of the **oneness.of race" . 
affinity. Also,, Blacks havu a highly devoipped psychomotor, domain. 
When they dance, they show a remarkable sensitivity to the moods of 
the music coupled with a proclsoness of physical coordination to the 
rhythms of the mis ic. • ■ , 

The point is we tend to stereotype people from ethnic groups 
because we lack' the perceptual skilln to- see them in the total 
interplay of their three personality domains, Ihe. Bla ck man is 
athletic because of his physical strength and coordination* The 
Chlcano man is affective because of his touching and gesticulation. 
3heiienglo man is intelligent because of his Indus triousness- and 
organizational ability. All* of. these stereotypes are false because 
they preclude specific domain^ from each ethnic man*s total person- 
ality compos tte . . , 
- Pie Model 
Ef fee tive cpmmunica tion occurs when the communicator obtains \ 
the desired response from his receivers. Ideally, this is not 
possible* You can only approximate the desired response in any 
given communi ca tion even t . Too f requen tly in in te r-e tlmic 
coranunica tion, the ooraraunica tor does not even approximate the 
desired response' because he has overlooked two essential veriables: 
language facilitatioh and cultural facilitation. He encodes his 
message in his own verbal, nonverbal, and/or visual language, 
fie imposes his own ethnic and nation value concepts upon his ^ 
_3pessage. lRir message is conveyed through oneor of his five 
senses. Finally it Is transmitted ^^^t^^ All tills 

4, ~ - _ - - - - - " " ~ - r - - - - r 

effort is done In a monolingual«-inonocultural context* %he message 



is received in a reverse order: medium, senses, and winds of the 
jpsceivers. It is decoded by them in their own verbal, nonverbul 
and/or visual language. Once, again, this effort is done in a • 
foonolingual-monocultaral context* At this point a communication 
gap is developing, and a communication breakdovm could result 
because the language and cultural values of the communicator are 
uniquely his^and the language and cultural values of the receivers 
are uniquely theirs". Very little, if any, con.-nunication understanding 
nay transpire. The communicator might try nonverbal language to 
account for his verbnl inadequacy. Can you picture an American 
trying to communicate this ,way with some acquaintances from India? 
He would say "Hi." Ho :?esponse. Next, he might try putting his 
arra arrund the shoulder of one of them accompanied by the tradi- 
tional American "A- OK** sign. How if the person he touched is a 
female, he is in trouble, niese actions in many Indian cultures 
would be interpreted as an invitation to bed. 

Even if the communicator and his receivers share a common 
language, he could run into communication difficulty. In America, 
the English language has been modified into various dialects. For 
example. Blacks in the ghetto speak a lingo strictly environmentally 
based. Words like catch (food), bread (money) create a cultural 
base of information exchange for them. To an outs3^>, it is 
virtually a foreign language. Here formal English my be infre- 
quently used. Ghetto Elaclcs may catch a Vague undorstanding of 
formal English words, but thay relate and r^jspo-.d to their own 
ghetto English. In a sense, they have created a I om of English . 
which is uniquely ethnically based. A communicator should know 
their ghetto .language if he wants to begin to jBommunicate effec- .i 
tively; with them. -"^^^ : >^ . . - 



Perhaps the most frustrating comniuni cation situation involving 
the monolingual-monocultural approach is in relating to Chicanos 
and American Indians. Ihis is truly a bilingual-bicultural situa- 
tion. In many areas in the U.S. Chicanos speak Spanish, and Ameri- 
crp Indians speak their tribal languages* Also, both ethnic 
groups adhere to their traditional folk society values and customs. 
In theise situations, it is imperative that the communicator or 
the receivers (ideally both should fail'-in to this category) should 
be bilingual and bicultural. Only then can the communicator begin 
to approximate the desired communicative response in his receivers. 
If both coinnuni'ca tor and recei^yers share the same ethnic languages 
and th^ also share the same ethnic cultural experiences, then there 
i^ a better chsuice of \mders taking place. (See the following 

vfigure of the BL3C model of iitter-ethnlc comraturiication. ) 

Since tv/6 persons are not alike even in the same culture, 
national or ethnic, the BLBC model coiild be applied to any commun- 
ica:^ion situation. The model and the definition both imply that 
a person trying to communicate with the people of another ethnic 
group should first learn their native language and second, he should 
understand their -in tra-ethnic cultural ways and communication 
techniques. Then he should adapt his own comrauncative techniques 
to their culture ♦ _ . 

This is a difficult task to undertake, but it is essential to 
the problems of inter-ethnic communication. There are a host of 
conceptual communication models that tellyou that the oommunicator 
must be sensitive to the attitudes, social systems, and cultural 
values of his receivers* Actually, they are all quite esoteric.^ 



li 

They -explain nvhy it is important to know the diverse personality 
traits of yout receivers, but they do little in showing you hov/ ^ 
to rela te, to those diverse personality traits • Perhaps the single 
beneficial aspect of these models is the concept that there is no 
such person as a universal communicator • 

Let's accept that fact* aha time is now to view Inter-ethhic 
'communicators as, highly trained specialists* You don' t ask a 
general practitioner of medicine to do brain surgery* Neither : 
should you expect an untrained person to function adequately in"^ 
an inter-ethnic communication situation* He jvist doesn't have the 
skills to do it q 

Hov; can he acquire some wo rkable into r-e thnic skills ?, It is^ 
primarily an educational problem* Today, most communication 
education concentrates to a large extent on communlcatibn theory 
>and research* This approach prepares a person to be research 
oriented rather than practitioner oriented* Oarriculi generally 
follow the same, pattern* There is . :an abundance of theo??y. and 
research courses with only a smattering of courses in inter-ethnic 
coimmini cation* The reasons- for this are: (1) insufficient student 
interest in inter-- ethnic communication, and (2) scarcity of 
trained personnel to teach these Vourses# Perhaps a way .to begin 
to upgrade inter-ethnic communication in education today is to 
hire staff fro^n minority ethnic groups, even though they do not 
possess, the requisite academic degrees, and train them within 
jfche department .in basic communication theory. Preferably these 
personnel should be bilingual and bicultural* If npt;,.they should 
be trained so they_.can develop curriculi specifically for inter- 
e.thnic communication situations in a bilin|yual-bicultural context s 
If. the personnel need Is met and viable courses developed, student 
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. interest showl^ increase "in .thijs vital are'a. 

• - - 

More field work experience by faculty and students is 
essential They need to become involved with the people in etiinic 
communities • A work-study approach is needed here* Why' not let 
the students study ihter-ethnic communication problems in the 
classroom and then le't them practice what they have learned in a 
ghetto^ a barrio, or on an Indian reservation under faculty super- 
vision?^. This should help to* highlight discrepancies which exist 
betv/een hypo the.tical and real inter-e thhic si tua tions • After the 
faculty member and the students serve a period of time in the field, 
they return to the classroom to evaluate their experiences, modify 
their coimnuni cation strategies, and. re tu)?n to the fi^eld for further 
practical application of what they have learned. This "learn by- 
doing" technique might prove very beneficial and Rewarding as a 
continuing education process in any educational experience. 

In conjunction .with- the field approach is, the ethnic aide 
concept. This should-be" cultivated. An ethnig aide is a person 
from the ghetto, the^barrio or the Indian reservation ,who;^s sis ts 
the instructor in the classroom.. He is a resource person on 
cultural values unique to his ethnic group • ^ He also participates 
with the students in designing coirjnunica tion strategies in the 
classroom and out in the field. The ethnic aide is the liaison ' 
link between the classroom and his- own community. He is a . vital 
element to the whole* concept of inter-ethnic communication train- 
ing because he is an' extension of the composite personality of his 
ethnic community into the classroom. Also, he is the^ conveyor of 
the- composite personality of a different ethnic group composed of 
the instructor and the students back into his own qommunity. The 
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proces? of inter-ethnic communication could be greatly facilitated 
. by the mutual trust the e^lhic aide could generate within and 
between the two 9 thnic* groups . 

This is one way to begin the training of inter-ettmic com- 
municators. Certainly th^.re, are other means to this end. The ^ 
impor.tarit things to remember are theg-e:- (1) An inter-ethnic 
/communicator should have highly specialized training, (2) 
his training should heighten his perceptual skills in a bilingual- 
,bJL cultural context, (3) he r^hould have extensive exposure to an 
ethnic aide in the classroom. and in the field. If communication 
. education v/ould begin to view in ter- ethnic communication as a 



process unique in its field, better trained practitioners woula 
result. We should begin to recognize the fact that nothing 
substantial willhappon in this area until we loolc upon the jno^dium 
as the singularly most important aspect of the interr-e thnic 
communication model. ^ Only when the communicator speaks the languag< 
of the dissimilar ethnic group and he understands their cultural 
^expressions and their -coinmunicative techniques can he hope to 
facilitate the desired response from his receivers • Only then can 
he begin to orchestrate the diverse beats of our different 
drummers into a symphony, of inter-ethnic understanding* 
The AppVoach 

Talking about an interrethnic communication model linits us 
-to a » theoretical discussion. V/e need to know how it works in an 
^-actual classroom-field situation. This part of the paper will , 
report on the use of the BLBC model in ah experimental course 
taught .by the author entitled "Comirjunicatioff Problems in Ethnic ^ 
. /Groups" at California Polytechnic 'State University, San Luis Obispo 
-jCalifornia#. 



specifically, the course was offered hy the Speech Co'mnunica ti 
Department through University extension* It was desiprned to isolat 
comnuriity and/or institutionally based ethnic problems uniq\ie to 
a particular situation,^ and it attempted to apply communication ^ 
techniques within the framework of .the ethnicity of that partic- 
ular ' si tuation» The c curse has been taught throe times to three ' 
distinct groups: (l) selected staff and' inmates of the Paso Robles 
School for Boys of the California Youth Authority, ^ (2 ) Teacher 
Internship Trainees for" Migrant Educa tion, and (3) selected staffs 
teachers, and parents off the Santa Maria School District, Santa 
Maria, California* In each teaching situation, a random-mix of 
ethnic backgrounds was attained b^etween Anglos, Blacks and Chicanes 
VHiis mix was assigned as intact groups by the institutions involved 
and the make-up of each group generally followed a SO^^Anglo, Z0% 
Black and Z0% Chicane breakdown* The educational, backgrounds of 
the individuals in the groups ranged frpm high school freshman to 
Masters Degree level. Their ages ranged from 14 to 52 years, and 
toe re was an 'almost even aplit on sex — 52^ males and 48^ females. 

Isolation of the ethnic communica tion* problem areas unique- 
vtp each class was obtained by the use of open-ended discussions . 
Each class decided on five problem ^areas, and ranked them in 
importance from- one through five. 

Basically the format" for each of the ethnic communication 
problem areas for each class followed the same ^procedure . Par- 
ticipants in each of the three classes were divided into five 
groups, for a total* of 15 groups overall. Each group contained 
;six individuals, wit^ an equal mix of males-females as was possible 
in; the total make-up of each class. All the groups in each of 
-the classes chose one of the selected ethnic -communication problem 



areas. Special in teres t in the problem by the group members was 

'the primary selection criterioyi* 

Once an ethjiic cominunica tion problen area was selected by a 

group, its rnembersjiaa to fit it^into a role-playing scenario 

contex't. To do this, they had to establish the following criteria^ 

-.-^(1) identify the^exac^t nature of the etbnic based 
^commurii cation problem; , / 

(2) . identify the basic symbolic processes operating v/lthin 
the ^ethnic based, corrirnuhicati on problem. 

(3) arrange: the ethnic based cdmmunica tion problem and 
its basic symbolic functions" into: a dramatized 
scenario. ^ / 

(4) create essential roles which* could be enacted 
within the dramatized scenario^ 

(5) use. an ethnic aide in creating communication 
.strategies. . ^ . . • ^ ' ^ ^ 

A Case in. Point ^ ^ ■ ^ ' . ^ 

^ It. is hot possible here' to elaborate on all of the ethnic 
based communication problems investigated in each of the classes. 
For brevity^ let us look at a particular problem to see how the • 
established criteria operated. 

This particular problem occured in an elementary school in 
the San^^a MaHa School Distr^ict. The school had a student enroll- 
ment of "about 40^ Chicanes, with the rest of the student body 
^Anglos. The crux of the problem involved a number of Ghicano 
students ,and three or four of the Anglo teachers. It seems that 
the teachers complained that the Chicane students were disrespectful 
to them, and the Chicane students stated that the teachers v/ere 
indifferent toward them* Repeated, discussions between the admin- 
ristratioh, the teachers and the* sti^dents involved v/ere not 
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finaitful In identifying "the cause of *the problem. Eventually, 
the situation reached an imp'^sse. The Chicano students' parents 
boycotted the school, refus'ing to send their children back until 
the teachers involved were fired. At a neeting wita ix.e school- 
board, the people involved agreed that the Chicano s tudents %;ould 
return to school if more effective "means o founders tan ding between 
■ ethnic groups would be established. • 

With this background information, the group reconstructing 
this -ethnic communication problem had to first identify the exact 
nature of the probloJn.' They did". this in two phases. The first 
phase was a discussion among the group members, composed of two of 
r the Anglo teachers involved in the situation, two of the Chicano 
parents. also involved in the situation, and two Blacks not 
involved in the situation. In phase two, the group interviewed 
selected people, teachers, administrators, students, and parents 
knowledgeable about the situation. On the basis of the information 
gathered, the group members "decided that the 'exact nature of the' 

1 , ■ ' z - 

■problem involved certain ethniv misconceptions of both the Anglo 
and the Chicano cultural heritage in teaching children respect 
for adults. The crux of the situation was a matter of eve contact, 
When reprimanded by the Anglo teachers, the Chicano students looked 
at the floor, instead of looking them in the eye* The teachers 
interpreted this a_s disrespect, when actually it was a show of 
respect for adult autriority by the Chicano students. 

The same ■ technique previously used to identify the ^xact nature 
or the problem v/as used to identify the b^sic symbolic functions 
op,erating within the ethnic 5)a.sed communication problem* The 
group found that two: basic syiabolic functions were causing the 
Q ■ o>thnrc misconceptiens, -04e was ^Jt)ilingual malfunction. The 

: - Anglo- teachers; toew very li.ttle; Spanish, and the Chicano. students 



had a limi ted facility with English. This bilingsial difficulty 
helped to crcnte the second ethnic misconception — misunderstandings 
over bicultural socie'tal values • The Chicano students were ooera- 
ting from Spanish folk societal v^lue gqncepts, and the teachers 
were operating from Anglo middle-class societal value concepts* 

At this point, the group decided that 'an out^de person, 
not involved v/^th the grpug* problem, v/^s needed to assist them^ 
in establishing* a -more in^ddpth understanding of the two basic 
ethnic •misconceptions • * This person had to hav6 a workable 
^ tluen^c^^'^ift^^ and Spanish languages, including an 

understanding of the: societal value concepts of the two distinct 
e^thnic , groups* This person was called an ethnic alde > Through 
th^ efforts of the school admisis tration, a person v/as secured 
from the communityrwho served as the ethnic aide for the group. 

The next stop in the process was to reconstruct the problem 
in^ a scenario context* ^ .With the help of the ethnic aide, the 
group established a role-playing^ format, including the various 
roleg to be enacted, v/ith a loosely constructed scheme of the 
spoken dialogue both in Spanish and in English* It should be 
pointed out herp that a scenario is an outline of a dramatic action 
starting with a basic human situation, intensified by complications 
which must be resolved in some way through human interaction* The 
dialogue is primarily spontaneous, however certain cue lines can be 
written out and'memorizcd by the role-players so that the dramatic 
action can pijpgress to an ultimate conclusion* In a bilingual- 
bicultural situation, it is essential that the dialoprue be in both 
languages if the role-players are to acquire a greater appreciation 
of 'the intrinsic feelings and modes of expression inherent in each 
language** Here the etlinic aide was very helpftil in assisting the 
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rolo-players to lenm sonc basic communlcn tion aspects of a 
language unfamilifir to thorn. Spoclflcally, an Anglo teach^ecr, 
playlnn: tho role of a Chicano parent, would work from a written 
script until she learned the Spanish expreissions • Once she learned 
the expressions, she could converse in Spanish. Likcv/ise, the 
Chicano parent would follow the same procedure Ir. English. The 
ethnic aide would assist the role-players in any language 
pronunciation, rhythm or meaning difficulties encnuntered in the 
role-playing situation. 

The same tectoique v/as used in. the scenario contest; For 
example, one scenario involved the An^glo teacher reprimanding the 
Chicano student. The first run through waa straight. A Chicano 
from the. group .would role-play the student, and on Anglo from the 
group would be the teacher. Next the situation was reversed. The 
Chicano v;ould play the teacher speaking English^' and the Anglo 
would play the student speaking Spanish. Tho ethnic aide would 
assist the role-players untul they had renched a level of pro- 
ficiency to carry on by themselves. Each scenario was observed 
by the group; and when it was concluded, the ftroup ond the ethnic 
aide discussed the significant hilingual-bicul tural fispects to 
ascertain where communication breakdovms occured. One of the 
important bicul tural aspects which came out of this scenario was 
a societal value concept. Sroup members began to realize that the 
Chicano child's authority concept v/as different than the Anglo 
child's authority concept. In the Spahish folk society, the father 
is dominant, anc the mother is submissive. Children are taught 
respect for both, but the mother has a spe^'il place. She, and 
females in* /?:eneral, are to be shielded, .protected, especially by 
the males. The authority figure is the father. Males itiust be 
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strong and rc-solute, arid Chic an o ohil'jren are tau/rht to respond 
primarily' to malo outhority,\ rathor thaj^ fenale authority* On 
the otfter hsnu, r.tadle-clss^- Anglo children are raised in a 
p^irtnership authority concept* The inother makes as many decisions 
as the father, and v;onen, in general, are not as protected in a 
traditional sense as Cnicano women are* Here women have a mich 
stronger authority concept* Therefore, .at times it is difficult 
for Chicano children^ to respond favorably to the female teacher 
authority image in the class roon« Female Anglo teachers may - 
misinterj^ret the deference accorded them, by Chicano children as a^ _ 
sign of disrespect, indifference, or even rudeness, especially if 
they; do not look them in the eye, v;hen reprimanded* 

This is only one' of the ethnic misconceptions with subsequent 
comrmnication bre^^kdown illuminated by this approach* Others could 
be listed here, i*o* the box-toed shoes ;vorn by many Cni can os as 
a vestij^e of the days of the cabnlleros, not the '•greaser^' image 
it is supposed zo represent, or the physicf^l touching^even among _ 
male Chicanes, as normative behavior rather th^n supposed "effcm- 
inancy*" -Hov/ever, this should give us <in overview of this inter- 
ethnic communication tecbjiique and hov/ it can operate within a 
community framework* - 
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